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BIRD MIGRATION AT OBERLIN, OHIO. 
BY ROB’T L. BAIRD. 


In The Wilson Bulletin No. 40, September, 1902, an article 
upon “The Spring Migration of 1901, With an Average Table 
for Lorain County, Ohio,” occurs under the writer’s name. 
The presnt article has to do with the southward as weil as with 
the northward migration, attempting to give the whole annual 
movement of the migratory birds. The former table of migra- 
tions was based upon a relatively few records, while the pres- 
ent one has for its basis all of the records made in the region 
of Oberlin for the past ten vears. 

For the greatest number of records I am indebted to Pro- 
fessor Lynds Jones, whose field studies have been so exten- 
sive about Oberlin. For many records I wish to express my 
thanks to Messrs. S. D. Morrill, D. F. Nye, and H. H. Skin- 
ner. who have shown great interest in the work and frequently 
accompanied us on trips. A large number of records are from 
my own note-bocks. Practically all of the records are from 
were made by myself, in the absence of Professor Jones. 

It must be borne in mind that the dates given are for migra- 
ing birds. Several species which are listed among the mi- 
grants are represented all the year by a few individuals, while 
some which are given as passing north of this region to breed, 
and returning south of it to spend the winter, are represented 
all winter by a few individuals. Species belonging to both 
classes wil! be found mentioned in the appropriate places. 
Those persons who take the trouble to compare this series of 
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lists with that published in 1902 will discover some differences 
in the times of arrival .from the south of several species. This 
difference is accounted for by the much greater number of 
records from which this list is made. 


ARRIVAL 


Feb. 15-Mar. 1 


March 1-10 


March 10-20 


Mareh 20-31 


SPRING MIGRATION, 


American Crow 
American Robin 
Bluebird 

Black Duck 

Canada Goose 
Killdeer 
Broad-winged Hawk 
Sparrow Hawk 
Northern Flicker 
Red-winged Blackbird 
Meadowlark 
Bronzed Grackle 
Song Sparrow 
Red-breasted Merganser 
Baldpate 

Pintail 

American Golden-eye 
American Woodcock 
Mourning Dove 
Marsh Hawk 
Cowbird 

Rusty Blackbird 
Field Sparrow 

Fox Sparrow 
Towhee 

Migrant Shrike 
American Merganser 
Mallard 

Greater Scaup Duck 
Lesser Scaup Duck 
American Coot 
Wilson Snipe 
Turkey Vulture 
Cooper Hawk 

Belted Kingfisher 
Phoebe 

Chipping Sparrow 
Swamp Sparrow 
Brown Creeper 


DEPARTURE 
November | 
November 15 
November 15 
April 1 
March 25 
November {15 


Oct. 15-Nov. 15 
Oct. 15-Nov. 15 
November 1 
November 1 
November 1 
Oct. 10-Oct. 21 
April 25-May,10 
April 25 

April 5 

March 28 


October 25 


November | 
May 1-10 
October 15-25 
April 25 
October 25 
October 31 
May 1 
March 28 
May 20 
May 20 
May 5 

May 15 
October 11 


November 1 
October 15 
October 1-10 
October 1-10 
May 7 

















April 1-10 


April 10-20 


April 20-30 
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Hermit Thrush 


Great Blue Heron 
Pied-billed Grebe 
Hooded Merganser 


Buffle-head 


Pectoral Sandpiper 


Vesper Sparrow 
Purple Martin 
Barn Swallow 


Louisiana Water-Thrush 


American Pipit 
Brown Thrasher 


Golden-crowned Kinglet 
American Bittern 


Horned Grebe 
Bonaparte Gull 
Ruddy Duck 


Greater Yellow-legs 
Bartramian Sandpiper 
Spotted Sandpiper 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 


Chimney Swift 


White-thrvated Sparrow 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet 


Loon 
Least Bittern 
Green Heron 


Solitary Sandpiper 


Yellow-legs 
American Osprey 


Red-headed Woodpecker 


Kingbird 


Crested Flycatcher 


Least Flycatcher 
Bobolink 
Baltimore Oriole 
Savanna Spsrrow 


Grasshopper Sparrow 


Lark Sparrow 


White-crowned Sparrow 


Cliff Swallow 


Rough-winged Swallow 


Red-eyed Vireo 
Warbling Vireo 


Yollow-throated Vireo 
Blue-headed Vireo 
Black and White Warbler September 20 





May 5 
September 30 
May 10 

April 25 

May ! 

May | 
November 1 
Aug. 15-Sept. 5 
September 10-20 
September ro 
May 20 
October 1 

May 1 
September 15 
April 28 

May 20 

May Io 

May 15 
September 5 
October 15 
May 10-20 
October 10-20 
May 10-20 
May 15 


September ro 
November 15 
September to 
May 15 

May 7 
September 25 
September 15 
September 15 
May 25 

October I 
September 5 
May 12 
September ir 
September 5 
May 10-20 
September 10-20 
September 10-20 
September 10-30 
September 15 
September 15 
May 15 
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May 1-5— 


May 5-10 
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Blue-winged Warbler 
Nashville Warbler 
Yellow Warbler 

Myrtle Warbler 
Blk-thro’tdGreen Warbler 
Palm Warbler 

Oven-bird 

Northern Yellow-throat 
American Redstart 

Ca bird 

House Wren 

Long-billed Marsh Wren 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 
Wood Thrush 

Wilson Thrush 
Olive-backed Thrush 
Virginia Rail 

Sora 

Whippoorwill 

Orchard Oriole 

Lincoln Sparrow 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
Indigo Bunting 

Scarlet Tanager 
Orange-crowned Warbler 
Northern Parula Warbler 
Blk-thro’td Blue Warbler 
Magnolia Warbler 
Cerulean Warbler 
Chestnut-sided Warbler 
Blackburnian Warbler 
Pine Warbler 
Water-Thrush 

Kentucky Warbler 
Yellow-breasted Chat 
Winter Wren 
Gray-cheeked Thrush 
Common Tern 

King Rail 

Black-billed Cuckoo 
Nighthawk 

Ruby-thro’td Hum’ngbird 
Wood Pewee 
Green-crested Flycatcher 
Dickcissel 

Prothonotary Warbler 
Brewster Warbler 
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September 5 
May 25 
September to - 
May 20 

May 25 

May 13 
September 20 
September 20, 
September 15 
October 1 
September 25 
September loy 
August 25 
September 20 
September Io ‘ 
May 25 
September 5 
September 5 


August 15 
May 25 
August 20 
Sept. 25-Oct. 5 
September 20 
May 20 

May 15 

May 25 

May 25 
September 15 
May 25 

May 25 

May 13 

May 25 

May 25 
September ro 
May 15 

May 25 
September 20 
September 5 
September 25 
September 20 
September ro 
September 25 
September 15 


May I5 















May 10-15 


May 15 


ARRIVAL 
September 1-5 


September 15-30 
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Golden- winged Warbler 
Tennessee Warbler 
Bay-breasted Warbler 
Black-poll Warbler 
Kirtland Warbler 
Prairie Warbler 
Hooded Warbler 
Wilson Warbler 
Canadian Warbler 
Black Tern 

Least Sandpiper 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo 
Traill Flyeatcher 
Cape May Warbler 
Connecticut Warbler 
Mourning Warbler 
Turustone 

Yellow Palm Warbler 


FALL MIGRATION, 


Pied -billed Grebe 
Herring Gull 

Bonaparte Gull 

Greater Yellow-legs 
Turnstone 

Blue-headed Vireo 
Nashville Warbler 
Blk-thro’td Blue Warbler 
Blk-thro’tdGreen Warbler 
Magnolia Warbler 
Chestnut-sided Warbler 
Water-Thrush 
Red-breasted Nuthatch 
Winter Wren 
Olive-backed Thrush 
Pintail 

American Coot 

Purple Finch 

White crowned Sparrow 
White-throated Sparrow 
Tennessee Warbler 
Myrtle Warbler 

Palm Warbler 
Golden-crowned Kinglet 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet 


May 25 

May 23 

May 30 

May 11 

May 15 

May 25 

May 30 

May 25 
Septemb:rr 10-25 
May 20 
September 25 “ 
August 25 

May 20 

May 25 

May 25 

May 31 

May 25 


DEPARTURE 
October 25 

May 20-30 
September 10-20 
Octuber 15 
September 10-20 
September 10-20 
October 15 
October 1 
October 5 
September 25 
September 10-20 
Se ptember 10-20 
May 20 

May 15-20 
October 20 


October 20 
May I-10 
October to 
November to 
September 25 
November 1 
October 1 
May it 
October 25 
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October 1-15 Horned Grebe November 25 
Mallard December 1 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker October 10-20 
State-colored Junco April 20-30 
Fox Sparrow November 15 
Brown Creeper April 30 
Hermit Thrush October 25 

October 15-30 Loon October 20-30 
Black Duck November 20-30 
American Golden-eye November 20 
Ruddy Duck November 15 
Wilson Snipe October 20--30 
Yellow-legs October 20-30 
Tree Sparrow April 20-30 

November 1-30 American Merganser December 20 
Hooded Merganser November 20-30 
Greater Scaup Duck Nov. 25-Dee. 10 
Bufflebead November 25-30 
Horned Lark March 1-15 
Lapland Longspur April 10-20 
Northern Shrike March I-10 

December 1— Red-breasted Merganser April 25-May to 
Snowflake March 1-15 


WINTER RESIDENTS. 


Herring Gull. Purple Finch. 

American Merganser (few). Redpoll (rare). 
Red-breasted Merganser (few). Pine Siskin (rare). 

Old Squaw. Snowflake. 

American Rough-legged Hawk. Lapland Longspur. 
Golden Eagle. Tree Sparrow. 

Snowy Owl (rare). Slate-colored Junco. 
Horned Lark. Northern Shrike. 

Hoyt Horned Lark. Brown Creeper. 
Canadian Pine Grosbeak. Golden-crowned Kinglet. 


PERMANENT RESIDENTS. 


The Ruffled Grouse, which I include in this list, is, I think, 
extinct in this county. The last records I have of it are in 
1899, March 11, 18, April 15, and May 8. 

A pair of Pilcated Woodpeckers have been all year a few 
miles east of Wellington, this county, and they have neSted 


there. 


Ruffled Grouse (extinct). Northern Flicker. 
Bob-white. Blue Jay. 
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Mourning Dove. American Crow (few). 


Red-tailed Hawk. Prairie Horned Lark. 
Sharp-shinned Hawk. Meadowlark (few). 
Sparrow Hawk (few). American Goldfinch. 
Pigeon Hawk. Vesper Sparrow (rare). 
Bald Eagle. Song Sparrow. 
Long-eared Owl. Towhee (few). 

Barred Owl. Cardinal. 

Screech Owl. Cedar Waxwing. 

Great Horned Owl. Carolina Wren. 

Belted Kingfisher (few). White-breasted Nuthatch. 
Hairy Woodpecker. Tufted Titmouse. 
Downy Woodpecker. Chickadee. 

Pileated Woodpecker. Hermit Thrush (rare). 
Red-headed Woodpecker (few). American Robin (few). 
Red-bellied Woodpecker. Bluebird (few). 


The following notes will aid in understanding the list: 

Horned Grebe.—Rarely seen in winter. 

Herring Gull—May well be classed as a winter resident. At 
least they are commonly found about Lake Erie until that 
freezes solidly ; then they are found frequently about the har- 
bor at Lorain. 

Black Tern.—So far as I know, this bird does not nest in Lo- 
rain county. It is a summer resident, however, in this latitude, 
nesting commonly in the marshes just west of.this county, 
about Sandusky. 

American Merganser—Was found January 1, 1901, at Lake 
Erie, and a number of other times in the winter. It seems 
commonly to remain as long as there is open water. Often 
found in pairs at this time. During the spring individuals visit 
the waterworks reservoir in the village of Oberlin. 

Black Duck.—A\so found occasionally in winter when there 
is open water. Since 1903 the common species here has been 
regarded as the Red-legged Black Duck. 

Great Blue Heron.—The-dates of this bird’s arrival are, I 
am sure, much earlier than the most of those we have recorded. 
The main rivers of Lorain county are several miles distant on 
either side of Oberlin, hence we cannot visit these as frequent- 
lv as we should. 

Lesser Scaup Duck.—A few pairs remain to breed in the 
vicinity of Oberlin. 
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King Rail.—lIt has not been found nesting in the county, but 
undoubtedly would if suitable nesting places were to be found. 
It nests abundantly on Middle Bass Island. 

Virginia Rail_—The record for May 22, 1897, is for nest 
and eggs showing that the bird must have been here two weeks 
or more earlier, though nct seen. 

American Woodcock.—In 1901 this bird was not found until 
April 19, when it was discovered with young. Hence its ar- 
rival was probably a month earlier. 

Solitary Sandpiper.—I feel sure this bird must nest in the 
county, but it seems to disappear almost completely after the 
middle of May to reappear in July and August. 

Broad-winged Hawk.—Was reported in 1903, Jan. 1 and 
6, and March 13. I think this hawk is regularly a migrant, 
but a few may remain. Sometimes a good many are seen dur- 
ing migration. 

Cooper Hawk.—The status of this bird is uncertain. A few 
winter here. 

Golden Eagle.—Visits the shores cf Lake Erie in the win- 
ter. Six or eight were seen February 8, 1904, perching on the 
blocks of ice out near open water. 

Sparrow Hawk.—A few spend the winter, frequently com- 
ing into town at that time. In the winter I have found them 
eating English Sparrows in town. 

Belted Kingfisher —W ill sometimes spend the winter if there 
is open water. Were found January 6, 1903. This last winter, 
1904-5, they were found about both Vermilion and Black 
rivers. 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker.—This bird is mainly a migrant 
here, but I have two or three records of their nests being found. 
A nest with the birds was found July 1, 1901, at Chance 
Creek. Birds were found here July 14, 1897. 

Least Flycatcher.—I have no record for this bird or its nest 
being found in the summer. 

Cowbird.—I am sure the fall records for this and the Red- 
winged Blackbird can be made much later if other parts of the 
county are visited. In French Creek and Black River valleys, 
fifteen miles northeast of Oberlin, they were common in No- 
vember, 1904. 
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Canadian Pine Grosbeak.—A rare winter visitor. 

Purple Finch—A winter resident, but seemingly more 
abundant in the spring. I can give no very regular dates when 
they seem to be more numerous than usual. The records are 
scattering ones from January to May. 

White-winged Crossbill—Very rare. Only found in 1902. 
Both records were at the same locality. 

American Crossbill—Very erratic in migrations. There 
was another record in 1898 by W. L. Dawson, but I have not 
the exact date. 

Pine Siskin.—In 1902 was found first, January 7, and occa- 
sionally later, until May 13. 

Vesper Sparrow.—tIn winter of 1903-4 a Vesper Sparrow 
wintered in the northern part of the county. This is the only 
record I have of this species doing this. 

Ticavhee.—This bird has wintered the last two years at 
Chance Creek, ten miles northwest of Oberlin. 

Cardinal.—There is some movement among the Cardinals 
some years. In 1899 it was very marked, but as a rule the 
Cardinals seem more abundant in the winter. They are found 
here fairly commonly the year round. 

Brown Creeper.—A fairly common winter resident, yet it 
seems to have a pretty regular migration season when it is 
more abundant. 

Golden-crowned Kinglet—A common winter resident, but 
far more abundant during migration. Its migration reaches 
its height about as that of the warblers begins. 

Hermit Thrush.—One winter record, that of Dec. 4, 1903. 

Black-throated Green Warbler—An occasional pair nests in 
the county. 
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TWO BIRD DAYS NEAR WASHINGTON, D. C. 


« 


BY HARRY C. OBERHOLSER. 


The vicinity of the city.of Washington is relatively not a very 
good place for birds, even during seasons of migration. So 
far as we are aware, never more than 83 species have ever been 
noted here in a single day, and this exceptional record was 
made, of course, during the spring migration. The following 
lists, therefore, composed almost entirely of breeding birds, 
appear to be possibly worthy of publication, as an index of what 
is to be seen in this vicinity in summer. 

On the first of these days, May 26th, 1905, observation was 
continued from 7:30 a. m. to 8:00 p. m.; and the route lay 
from the city eight or nine miles by water up the narrow, 
shallow, Anacostia river to beyond Bladensburg, well-known as 
a deep water port a hundred years ago, but now far beyond the 
reach of navigation except in small boats. The return was 
made over the same route. The parks of the city with the 
marshes, swamps, wooded banks, pastures, and fields along the 
stream furnish a desirable variety of country for ornithological 
investigations, and on this occasion 59 species were noted, 
of which all but two—the American Mergauser and the Black- 
poll Warbler—must be regarded as summer residents. 

Following is the list : 

Merganser americanus.—American Merganser. One seen on 
the river. 

Butorides virescens.—Green Heron. Common. 

Nycticorax nycticorax nzevius.—Black-crowned Night Heron. 
Common. ‘ 

Actitis macularia.—Spotted Sandpiper. A few seen. 

Zenaidura macroura.—Mourning Dove. One seen. 

Cathartes aura septentrionalis——Turkey Vulture. Common. 

Buteo lineatus.—Red-shouldered Hawk. One observed. 

Pandion halizetus carolinensis.—Fish Hawk. One seen. 

Ceryle alcyon.—Belted Kingfisher. One seen. 

Dryobates pubescens medianus.—Downy Woodpecker. Tol- 
erably common. 

Colaptes auratus luteus.—Flicker. Common. 
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Chactura pelagica.—Chimney Swift. Common in the city. 

Tyrannus tyrannus.—Kingbird. One seen. 

Myiarchus crinitus.—Crested Flycatcher. Common; nest in 
process of construction found. 

Horizopus virens.—Wood Pewee. Common. 

Empidonax virescens.—Green-crested Flycatcher. Common. 

Cyanocitta cristata.—Blue Jay. Two heard. 

Corvus brachyrhynchos.—American Crow. Tolerably com- 


mon. 
Corvus ossifragus.—Fish Crow. A few noted in Washington. 
Ageélaius phoeniceus.—Red-winged Blackbird. Common. 
Sturnella magna.—Meadowlark. One heard. 
Icterus spurius.—Orchard Oriole. Tolerably common. 
Quiscalus quiscalus.—Purple Grackle. A few noticed in the 
city. 


Astragalinus tristis—American Golfinch. Abundant. 

Passer domesticus.—English Sparrow. Abundant in the city, 

Spizeila pusilla—Field Sparrow. One heard. 

Melcspiza cinerea melodia.—Song Sparrow. Abundant. 

Pipilo erythrophthalmus.—Chewink. Common. 

Cardinalis cardinalis.—Cardinal. Abundant. 

Cyancspiza cyanea.—Indigo Bunting. A few observed. 

Pregne subis.—Purple Martin. One observed. 

Hirurdo erythregastra.—Barn Swallow. Tolerably common. 

Riparia ripariaa—Bank Swallow. Common. 

Ste!gidopteryx serripennis.—Rough-winged Swallow. Tolera- 
bly ccmmon. 

Ampelis cedrorum.—Cedar Waxwing. A few noted. 

Vireosylva olivacea.—Red-eyed Vireo. Abundant. 

Vireosylva gilva.w—Warbling Vireo. One heard. 

Lanivireo flavifrons.—Yellow-throated Vireo. Common. 

Vireo noveboracensis.—White-eyed Vireo. Abundant. 

Minotilta varia——Black and White Warbler. Common. 

Vermivora pinus.—Blue-winged Warbler. One noted. 

Compsothlypis americana usnez.—Parula Warbler. A few 
observed. 

Dendroica zstiva.—Yellow Warbler. Tolerably common. 

Dendroica striata.—Black-poll Warbler. Common. 

Seiurus aurocapillus.—Oven-bird. Common. 

Seiurus motacilla.—Louisiana Water-Thrush. Two observed. 

Geothlypis trichas.—Maryland Yellow-throat. Common. 

Icteria virens.—Yellow-breasted Chat. Common. 

Setophaga ruticilla—American Redstart. Common; nest 
with sitting bird found. 

Galeoscoptes carolinensis.—Catbird. Abundant. 

Thryothorus ludovicianus.—Carolina Wren. Common. 

Troglodytes aédon.—House Wren. One heard. 
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Telmatodytes palustris.—Long-billed Marsh Wren. Abund- 
ant. 

Bzeolophus bicolor.—Tufted Titmouse. Common. 

Penthestes carolinensis.—Carolina Chickadee. Common. 
Nest with young noted. ; 

Polioptila czerulea.—Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. One noted. 

Hylocichla mustelina.—Wood Thrush. Common. 

Merula’ migratoria——American Robin. A few noted in the 


city. 
Sialia sialis—Bluebird. Two observed. 


On the second day, May 30, 1905, the observer was in the 
field from 6:30 a. m. to6 p.m. A ride on the electric road for 
some nine miles northwest of the city on the Maryland side of 
the Potomac River, brought him to Cabin John Bridge, famous 
for being the second longest single stone arch in the world. 
This is one of the best places for birds in the neighborhood of 
Washington, and the entire day was spent in the valley of Cab- 
in John Creek, along the canal which parallels the Potomac. 
and in the adjacent upland fields and woods. The number of 
different birds identified was 58, of which only one—the Lesser 
Scaup Duck—can be considered a transient. Species in the fol- 
lowing list that were not observed on May 26 are designated 
by an asterisk : 


*Fuligula affinis—Lesser Scaup Duck.—One seen on the Po- 
tomac River. 

Actitis macularia.—Spotted Sandpiper. Tolerably common. 

Cathartes aura septentrionalis.——Turkey Vulture. Common. 

Ceryle alcyon.—Belted Kingfisher. One seen. 

Dryobates pubescens medianus.—Downy Woodpecker. Tol- 
erably common. 

*Melanerpes erythrocephalus.—Red-headed Woodpecker. One 
observed. 

Colaptes auratus luteus.—Flicker. Tolerably common. 

Cheetura pelagica.—Chimney Swift. Common in the city. 

*Trochilus colubris.—Ruby-throated Hummingbird. One seen. 

Tyrannus tyrannus.—Kingbird. One observed. 

Myiarchus crinitus.—Crested Flycatcher. A few noted. 

*Sayornis phcebe.—Pheebe. Two seen. 

Horizopus virens.—Wood Pewee. Common. 

Empidonax virescens.—Green-crested Flycatcher. Tolerably 


common. 
Cyanocitta cristata.—Blue Jay. Tolerably common. 
Corvus brachyrhynchos.—American Crow. A few noted. 
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Agelaius phceniceus.—Red-wingéd Blackbird. Two seen along 
the river. 
Icterus spurius.—Orchard Oriole. Tolerably common. 
*Iicterus galbula.—Baltimore Oriole. Tolerably common. 
Quiscalus quiscula.—Purple Grackle.—Tolerably common in 
the city. 
Astragalinus tristis—American Goldfinch. Abundant. 
Passer domesticus.—English Sparrow. Common. 
*Ammodramus savannarum passerinus.—Grasshopper Spar- 
row. One heard. 
*Spizella socialis Chipping Sparrow. Tolerably common. 
Spizella pusilla—Field Sparrow. Common. 
Melospiza cinerea melodia.—Song Sparrow. Common. 
Pipilo erythrophthalmus.—Chewink. A few observed. 
Cardinalis cardinalis.—Cardinal. Abundant; nest with young 
found. 
Cynospiza cyanea.—Indigo Bunting.—Tolerably common. 
*Piranga erythromelas.—Scarlet Tanager. One seen. 
*Piranga rubra.—Summer Tanager. One observed. 
Progne subis.—Purple Martin. A few seen. 
Stelgidopteryx serripennis.—Rough-winged Swallow. A few 
noted. 
Ampelis cedrorum.—Cedar Waxwing. Tolerably common. 
a new nest found. 
Vireosylva olivacea.—Red-eyed Vireo. Abundant; a pair 
seen building a nest. 
Vireosylva gilva.—Warbling Vireo. One heard. 
Lanivireo flavifrons.—Yellow-throated Vireo. Common. 
Vireo noveboracensis.—White-eyed Vireo. Common. 
Mniotilta varia——Black and White Warbler. A few noted. 
*Helmitheros vermivorus.—Worm-eating Warbler. One ob- 
served. 
Compsothlypis americana usnez.—Parula Warbler. A few 
noticed. 
Dendroica zstiva.—Yellow Warbler. Tolerably common in 
the city. . 
Seiurus aurocapillus.—Oven-bird. Abundant. 
Seiurus motacilla—Louisiana Water-Thrush. Two seen, evi- 
dently near their nest. 
Geothlypis trichas.—Maryland Yellow-throat. Common. 
Icteria virens.—Yellow-breasted Chat. Common. 
Setophaga ruticilla—American Redstart. Common; nest in 
precess of construction found. 
Galeoscoptes carolinensis.—Catbird. Abundant. 
*Toxostoma rufum.—Brown Thrasher. A few noted. 
Thryothorus ludovicianus.—Carolina Wren. Tolerably com- 
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Troglodytes zdon.—House Wren. Two noted. 

*Sitta carolinensis.—White-breasted Nuthatch. Tolerably 
common. 

Bzeolophus bicolor.—Tufted Titmouse. Common. 

Penthestes carolinensis.—Carolina Chickadee. Tolerably 
common. 

Polioptila czerulea.—Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. A few noted. 

Hylocich!a mustelina.—Wood Thrush. Common. 

Merula migratoria.—American Robin. Tolerably commen. 

Sialia sialis—Bluebird. Two observed. 














COMMON TERN. (Sterna hirundc.) 
Nest and Eggs. 
Woepecket Id., Mass. 

















Birps oF SOUTHERN OHIO. 


FURTHER NOTES ON THE BIRDS OF MIDDLE 
SOUTHERN OHIO. 


BY W. F. HENNINGER. 


Since publishing my list of the Birds of Middle Southern 
Ohio in the WiLson BULLETIN of Sept. 1902, enumerating 
209 plus 7 hypothetical species I have been able to add two 
new species, the Bonaparte Gull and the Red-legged Black 
Duck (Witson Butietinx, Dec. 1902, pages 133 and 134). 
This spring I again spent three weeks in southern Ohio, stay- 
ing in Pike county from May 17th to May 26th, and in Scioto 
county from May 26th to June 3d. Most of this time I was 
in the field and the result of this work was an increased knowl- 
edge of many birds as well as the chance to transfer two spe- 
cies from. the hypothetical to the list proper. These two are 
Buteo platypterus, seen several times in Scioto county and 
Helmintlaphila chrysoptera, which I met at the edge of some 
wooded ravines, singing its lazy “zeezee zeezee,”” as a local and 
rot common summer resident near Bloom Switch on the B. & 
O. S. W. R. R. in Scioto county. Both species had previously 
been studied at Tiffin and an error was therefore excluded; 
they were not found in Pike county. The list of Middle South- 
ern Ohio birds is therefore brought up to 213 plus 5 hypothet- 
ical species, making a total of 218 species. ‘There are also a 
number of field notes in addition to those published in 1902, 
which add to our knowledge concerning the birds of this re- 
gion and they are given in connection with references to Daw- 
son’s and Jones’ werks on the birds of Ohio. 

1. Aythya affinis—Lesser Scaup Duck. 

Two males seen, one shot May 22 on a thoroughfare in the 
bottoms along the Scioto River. Contents of craw and stom- 
ach, fishworms. Four males seen May 24th, 1905. Latest pre- 
vious spring record May 14th, 1902. Dawson records but this 
one date, as if I had found this duck on that date only. Here 
are all the data, to avoid this in the future: gNov. 16, 1898, 
male shot; April 8, 1899, May 7, 1900, March 10 till May 2, 
1901, March 21 till May 14, 1902; May 24, 1905, 
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2. Meleagris gall>pavo fera—Wild Turkey. 

There is nothing at hand to substantiate the opinion ex- 
pressed by Dawson and Jones, that this bird may still be found 
westward from Scioto county. The Wild Turkey has bee 
extinct in these counties since the Civil War. That this is the 
wildest region in Ohio will be seen again by the records I| sent 
in to Prof. Harlan E. Hall for his “Manuals of Ohio.” 

3. Elanoides forficatus.——Swallow-tailed Kite. 

While my record of this species is the last one in the state, 
both Jones and Dawson overlocked one record, that one given 
by Oliver Davie on page 198 cf his Nests and Eggs (5th edit.). 
a specimen killed in Ohio July 10, 1883. 

4. Empidonax flaviventris—Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. 

A few more explicit remarks of my acquaintance with this 
bird seem timely, as Dawson never met it in the state and 
Jones but once. On May 7, 1897, I saw my first one in an ap- 
ple orchard at South Webster, sitting on a low. hanging 
bough ; identification was easy. May 17, 1898, in some heavy 
brush under some tall sycamores, on the Scioto River, near 
Waverly. And on May 2, 1901, I shot one in a similar place 
as the preceding one, though two miles farther south. The 
bird flew up from the tangled brush, out of which I almost 
kicked it, with the explosive note, “pshyuk,” then sitting on 
a higher limb called out two notes “ pshui-pi.” The specimen 
could not be preserved. My only fall record for the state is 
Tiffin, Ohio, Sept. 17, 1904. 

5. Agelaius pheniceus—Red-winged Blackbird. 

Since 1902 a large swamp of about twelve acres was formed 
near Bloom Switch by an overflow of Hales Creek and this 
has brought in great numbers of this species. On May 31st, 
1905, I found about thirty nests with young and eggs at this 
place, a phenomenal increase over the past. 


6. Agelaius phaniceus fortis—Thick-billed Redwing. 

Pike county speciments shot in the fall months seem to be 
intermediates between this and the preceding species. This is 
my opinion as well as Dawsor’s, to whom I sent the specimens 
in question, as I could not get Ridgway’s book on the Birds of 
Northern and Middle America. 
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%. Otocorys alpestris praticola—Prairie Horned Lark. 

Observations of this spring prove this bird to be increasing 
in Pike county. 

8. IJcterus galbula.—Baltimore Oriole. 

Rapidly increasing in Scioto county. 

9 Ammodramus sandwichensis savanna.—It was a great 
surprise to me to hear of the rarity of this bird in Ohio in con- 
trast with my experience in southern Ohio. The very first 
time I met this bird in Scioto county, near South Webster, 
June 6, 1897, I saw a female leading a brood of four young 
along a fence. For northern Ohio I have only two records, 
March 19, 1903, and May 10, 1904, Tiffin, Ohio. 

10. Coturniculus savannarum passerinus.—Grasshopper 
Sparrow. 

This bird is now (1905) beginning to come into the bottoms ; 
heretofore I had found it on the upland meadows only. On 
the increase. 


11. Peucaa estivalis bachmanii—Bachmann Sparrow. 

At last I have again found this bird in Scioto county, a 
brood of young on May 31, 1905, near Bloom Switch, Ohio. 
Having heard its song at Lynchburg, Va., this spring and 
seen it almost daily, and pronouncing it as before an excellent 
song, I nevertheless differ from Dawson, who considers it the 
best songster among our North American sparrows. I still 
prefer the Lark Sparrow, because Bachmann’s Sparrow’s song 
is more feminine, full of pcetic reverie and lacks the virile 
qualities of the Lark Sparrow’s song. This is of course a 
matter of personal taste and opinion. 

12. Melospisa cinerea melodia—Song Sparrow. 

13. Vireo gilvus—Warbling Vireo. 

Dawson is of the opinion that these species are more common 
in northern than in southern, Ohio during the summer, to 
which I never consented. Recent work only confirming opin- 
ion that the Song Sparrow is equally common in both parts of 
the state. The Warbling Vireo is even more common in south- 
ern than northern Ohio, but seems to cling more to the bottom 
lands, frequently the hill parts mostly in the vicinity of the 
houses only. 
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14. Spisa americana.—Dickcissel. 

Increasing but very slowly in Pike county. 

15. Vireo philadelphicus——Philadelphia Vireo. 

No new records for southern Ohio, but one for northern 
Ohio, May 9, 1903, a pair at Tiffin, Ohio. 

16. Viero noveboracensis.—White-eyed Vireo. 

This bird can now be termed a rare and local summer resi- 
dent in Scioto county. Observed May 27 to June 3d, 1905, at 
Bloom Switch and South Webster. 

17. Helmitheros vermivorus—Worm-eating Warbler. 

Increase great in both Pike and Scioto counties. Is now a 
not rare summer resident in suitable localities. Male shot May 
31st, 1905, with large testicles. Song, more rattling than the 
Chipping Sparrows, which it closely resembles. 

18. Dendroica striata——PBlack-poll Warbler. 

Shot May 19, 1905, male, Cooperville, Pike county. First 
spring record for southern Ohio. Song, “tsee tsee tsee.” 

‘19. Dendroica dominica albilora—Sycamore Warbler. 

Four seen May 27, 1905, at Bloom, Scioto county. Song, 
“wit ta chip cheechee chea,” last note rising suddenly. 

20. Dendroica blackburiie. Blackburnian Warbler. 

Common spring migrant. Song, two kinds: I. “choo choo 
choo, chichichro’chro’.” II. “choo wich; choo wich; choo 
wich.” 

21. Goethlypis formosa.—lKentucky Warbler. 

Increasing in Pike county, still rather rare. Dawson's de- 
scription of notes, “pe-e-oodle” repeated, reminding one of the 
Carolina Wren, is the best ever given. Shot May 19, 1905, ai 
Jasper, Pike county. 

22. Icteria virens—May 17, 1901 (Pike county), another 
one; likewise, one on May 31, 1905, was a set of four fresh 
eggs in Scicto county. What is the reason for this peculiarity 
in breeding habits ? ; 

23. Dendroica discolor. Prairie Warbler. 

In 1902 I regarded the occurrence of this warbler as acci- 
dental, having found but one specimen in eight years. Now I 
have found him to be a not common breeder in Scioto countv 
only. Having studied the bird and its. song thoroughly this 
spring at Lynchburg, Va. I was surprised, when suddenly I 
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was greeted by its peculiar notes at Bloom Switch on a hill- 
side covered with second growth oak scrub-and stones, on a 
place often hunted over in the past. There he was building a 
nest, but before it was finished I had to leave. I found him 
frequently there, especially on May 31st, but it takes a stout 
heart to penetrate this scrub very much, for the deadly copper- 
head is at home there with an occasional rattlesnake added for 
special enjoyment. The song is loud, of a shrill rising nature 
as if it was climbing up an ethereal ladder, and cannot be mis- 
taken under any circumstances. 

All told, the Bird World of southern Ohio is enriched more 
and more with new forms and being but little, if ever, disturb- 
ed, bids fair to remain in the future what it has been to the 
writer in the past, a source of joy and delightful study for the 
lover of birds as well as for the professional ornithologist. 


war 
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THE DRUMMING OF THE RUFFED GROUSE. 
BY LYNDS JONES. 


Appropos of the revived discussion in regard to the manner in 
which the male Ruffed Grouse produces the well known drum- 
ming sounds, I wish to contribute some personal experiences 
with this bird in my old home woods in central Jowa. Unfor- 
tunately, this part of Northern Ohio, Lorain County, has seen 
about the last of this interesting and disappearing grouse. 

The old home grove was divided into two tracts by an inter- 
mittent stream with its grassy bottom. The small eastern por- 
tion covered but three hills, the much larger western portion 
covered eight hills, all of which radiated from a neck of the 
highland scarcely one hundred vards wide, yet the semi-cir- 
cumference of these eight hills, as they faced Sugar Creek to 
the north and west, was fully a mile and a half. The west part 
of the woods always boasted two breading pairs of Ruffed 
Grouse, both of which occupied the central hills for drumming. 
Their drumming places varied from year to year, but were 
never near the bottoms of the ravines. Nor did I find them 
upon the hill-tops, rather a little to one side of the top, gener- 
ally to the right, as one faces the creek. 

The woods was wholly deciduous, hardwoods predominat- 
ing. In about 1850 the large timber had been almost intirely 
cut off, but here and there old logs, the remains of trees some- 
times five feet in diameter, lay rotting. Here and there one 
of the original giants stood, overtopping the second growth for 
nearly half its height. A few large boulders lay exposed on 
the hill-tops. Huge stumps were numerous, most of them 
well rotted. In most places the second growth was thick, with 
the hazel bushes and berry vines making a dense thicket. except 
where the wild plum and crab-apple thickets occurred. 

In this woods the grouse could be heard drumming at al- 
most any time of day, from March well toward November, 
though after May the drumming was far less frequent, and 
sometimes practically ceased during July and August. 

As a boy I often stole near the drumming grouse, but was 
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too much afraid of the big noise to venture closer than to feel 
the impact of the air as the bird drummed. His choice of a 
drumming place in the midst of a thicket made it impossible to 
see him until within less than twenty feet. But with ripening 
years fear of the noise and of the bird which could produce 
such a noise, lessened, until curiosity to see the bird in the act 
of drumming entirely overcame fear. 

The method which I found successful in most cases was as 
follows: The particular drumming place was noted when a 
bird began a series ~f drummings, and a start toward it was 
made boldly, but as the place was approached caution became 
necessary. While still some hundred yards away I made no 
move forward until the bird began to drum, then rushed for- 
ward with as little noise as possible as long as drumming con- 
tinued, stopping abruptly behind some cover when the long roll 
ceased, to await the next performance When within a short 
distance of the performer, no advance was made until the be- 
ginning of the long roll. In this way it was usually posible to 
approach within ten feet of the bird, provided some tree or 
stump furnished a good cover to leeward, where his movements 
could be observed closely and continuously. By this means I 
have seen the bird performing on logs, on stumps, at the base 
of large trees, on stones, and on the ground. I have seen them 
from behind, from the front, and from the side, at distances of 
ten feet and less during the whole drumming performance. I 
have even captured the bird just as he was finishing the long 
roll, by rushing upon him during the later part of the roll. 

One may be hardly certain just what the bird does while 
drumming, but some things he evidently does not do, and some 
inferences may be confidently stated. In the first place, he 
clearly does not strike the side of the log or stone upon which 
he may be perched, or the tree or ground, with his wings. If 
he did the wing strokes would certainly leave some marks. 
The logs chosen are usually more or less covered with moss, 
and the parts of the log where the birds perform are not worn, 
but on the contrary, the moss at this place is not disturbed. It 
has been stated that the sound is produced by the wings strik- 
ing the sides of the body. Unless my eyes always deceaved me 
this is not what the birds which i watched did, but the wings 
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were carried well in front of the body when the blow was deliv- 
ered, the bird assuming a perpendicular position while drum- 
ming. Such a strong downward stroke would seem likely to 
drive the bird into the air. I have tried to produce the sound 
by striking a wing against a surface like a log or stone, and 
failed to produce more than a faint echo. Striking the wing 
against feathers upon a bird’s body produced no better results. 
Some have argued that the wings striking together would pro- 
duce the effect. I am not prepared to say that the wings do 
not touch; possibly they do,but feathers striking together could 
hardly produce the strong concussion which the drumming is 
accompanied by. When one is within twenty feet of the per- 
forming bird the concussion is sufficient to force the clothing 
against ones body as the discharge of a cannon does. This 
concussion must be accounted for by the advocates of the theory 
that the bird produces the sound by expelling air from the 
lungs at the instant of the wing stroke. Does not the concus- 
sion of the air forced out from between the wings by the great 
force of the*stroke produce the boom? 
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TWO WEEKS WITH THE BIRDS IN KENT, CONN. 


BY CARLETON SCHALLER. 


Kent is situated in the Litchfield hills about four hundred 
feet above sea level. .The surrounding hills are well wooded, 
but nearly all of the virgin timber has been cut down and is 
replaced by smaller trees. 

A small pond about a mile below Kent was often visited. 
This pond is about a quarter of a mile long and an eighth of a 
mile wide. The woods at either end are flooded and the trees 
are dead and decayed, forming an ideal place for Atx sponsa, 
The pond is surrounded by cat-tails and rushes. There are 
also a good many pond lilies. A small river (the Housatonic) 
runs through the country covered by this list. 

The writer wishes to thank Mr. Herbert K. Job for several 
localities that he very kindly gave him. 

The country having been briefly described, the following 
list represents the birds observed between July 8 and 20, 1905, 
1. Anas obscura.—Black Duck. One seen at the pond July 12. 

2. Aix sponsa.—Wood Duck. Common at the pond. 

3 Ardea herodias.—Great Blue Heron. One seen at the pond 
July 13. 
4. Butorides virescens.—Green Heron. Common at the pond. 

5. Actitis macularia.—Spotted Sandpiper. Several seen in var- 

ious places. 

6. Bonasa umbellus.—Ruffed Grouse. Common. 

7. Accipter velox.—Sharp-shinned Hawk. One seen July 14. 

&. Accipter cooperii.—Cooper’s Hawk. One female seen July 20. 

9. Buteo borealis.—Red-tailed Hawk. Several observed. 

10. Ceryle alcyon.—Belted Kingfisher. Several observed at the 
pond. 

1i. Dryobates villosus.—Hairy Woodpecker. One seen July 11. 

12. Dryobates pubescens medianus.—Downy Woodpecker. Com- 
mon woodpecker. 

13. Colaptes auratus luteus.—Northern Flicker. Common. 

14. Antrestomus vociferus.—Whipporwill. Common. 

15. Chordeiles virginianus.—Nighthawk. Quite common. 

16. Chzetura pelagica.—Chimney Swift. Abundant. 

17. Trochilus colubris.—Ruby-throated Hummingbird. Several 
observed. ; 
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18. Tyrannus tyrannus.—Kingbird. Commonest flycatcher. 

19. Myiarchus crinitus.—Crested Flycatcher. One seen July 8. 

20. Sayornis phcebe.—Phebe. Common. 

21. Contopus virens.—Woocd Pewee. Common. 

22. Empidonax minimus.—Least Flycatcher. Locally common. 

23. Cyanocitta cristata—Blue Jay. Common. 

24. Corvus brachyrhynchos.—Common Crow. Common. 

25. Agelaius phcoeniceus.—Red-winged Blackbird. Common at 
the pond. 

26. Sturnella magna.—Meadowlark. Several heard. 

27. \Icterus galbula.—Baltimore Oriole. Several observed. 

28. Passer domesticus.—Field Sparrow. Common. 
village. 

29. Astraga!inus tristis—American Goldfinch. Abundant. 

30. Spizella socialis.—Chipping Sparrow. Common. 

31. Spizella pusilla——Field Sparrow. Common. 

32. Melospiza cinerea melodia.—Song Sparrow. Common. 

33. Melospiza georgiana.—Swamp Sparrow. Common at the 
marshes. 

34. Pipilo erythrophthalmus.—Towhee. Common. 

35. Zamelodia ludoviciana.—Rose-breasted Grosbeak. Common. 

36. Cyanospiza cyanea.—Indigo Bunting. Abundant. 

37. Piranga erythromelas.—Scarlet Tanager. Several observed. 

38. Petrochelidon lunifrons.—Cliff Swallow. Locally common. 

39. Hirundo erythrogastra.—Barn Swallow. Common. 

40. lIridoprocne bicolor.—Tree Swallow. Several observed. 

41. Ampelis cedrorum.—Cedar Waxwing. Common. 

42. Vireo olivaceus.—Red-eyed Vireo. Abundant. 

43. Minotilta varia.—Black and White Warbler. Common. 

44. Helmitheros vermivorus.—Worm-eating Warbler. Two adults 
and three young were observed July 11 on the slope of a hill. One 
was seen gleaning along the limbs of a tree and the others re- 
mained about two feet from the ground. The birds were observed 
for some time and some very good views were obtained. 

45. Helminthophila chrysoptera.—Golden-winged Warbler. One 
observed July 10. 

46. Dendroica zstiva—yYellow Warbler. Common. 

47. Dendroica pensylvanica.—Chestnut-sided Warbler. Common. 

48. Seiurus aurocapillus——Oven-bird. Commonest Warbler. 

49. Seiurus motacilla.—Louisiana Water-Thrush. One seen at 


. the pond July 14. 
50. Geothlypis trichas brachidactyla.—Northern Yellow-throat 


Several observed. 
51. Wilsonia canadensis.—Canadian Warbler. Several observed. 
52. Setophaga ruticilla—Redstart. Common. 
53. Galeoscoptes carolinensis.—Catbird. Common. 
54. Toxostoma rufum.—Brown Thrasher. Common. 
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55. Troglodytes aédon.—House Wren. Common. 

56. Sitta carolinensis.—White-breasted Nuthatch. Common. 

57. Penthestis aurocapillus.—Chickadee. Common. 

58. Hylocichla mustelina—Wood Thrush. Common. 

59. Merula migratoria.—Robin. Common. 

60. Sialia sialis—Bluebird. Several observed. 

There were several birds whose identification was not made per- 
fectly, so I have eliminated them from the list. 


JULY HORIZONS. 


While the interest shown in the proposed work was not 
widespread, nor participated in by many workers, the lists re- 
ceived seem worthy of notice in print. These lists should form 
the nucleus around which a fairly complete list of breeding 
birds should finally grow. No locality is of so little importance 
that such a list of breeding birds is not worth while. If the 
bird population is shifting summer lists for successive years 
will prove it. If the influence attending more complete set- 
tlement are affecting the birds these summer lists will prove 
it. If the regions immediately bordering trolley car lines and 
similar evidences of the march of suburbanizing the country 
districts are studied carefully now, and as carefully after these 
things have been established, we shall know what effect they 
have upon the whole bird population of these and adjacent 
regions, and their effect upon the individual species inhabiting 
such regions. There is every reason for bird lovers to keep 
themselves busy during the summer months. The face of Na- 
ture is rapidly changing. 

Morton Park, IIl.—Banks of the DbesPlaines River. July 1, 9 to 
11 a.m. Bank Swallow, 2; Barn Swallow, 2; Bobolink, 10; Brown 
Thrasher, 3; Least Bittern, 1; Bluebird, 2; Crow, 2; Cedar Wax- 
wing, 1; Catbird, 20; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 6; Chimney Swift, 6; 
Mourning Dove, 2; Northern Flicker, 9; Crested Flycatcher, 3; 
Bronzed Grackle, 31; Goldfinch, 5; Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 5; 
Pied-billed Grebe, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Indigo Bunting, 4; Blue 
Jay, 4; Belted Kingfisher, 2; Kingbird, 2; Meadowlark, 68; Orchard 
Oriole, 1; Purple Martin, 15; Robin, 13; Song Sparrow, 10; Field 
Sparrow, 3; Yellow Warbler, 4; Wood Pewee, 3; Hairy Woodpeck- 
er, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 2. 35 species, 255 individuals. 
Mr. AND Mrs. ORPHEUS M. SCHANTZ. 
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Little Silver, New Jersey.—July 1, 6 a. m. to 7:30 a. m., and 4 to 
5 p.m. Raining in morning; clear in afternoon. East wind, temp. 76°. 
Green Heron, 1; Black-crowned Night Heron, 1 Ad.; Virginia Rail, 
2 Im. 2 Ad.; Spotted Sandpiper, 15; American Osprey, 9; Flicker, 
1; Chimney Swift, 15; Kingbird, 1; Wood Pewee, 1; Common 
Crow, 5; Fish Crow, 8; Cowbird, 1; Red-winged Blackbird, 25; 
Meadowlark, 5; Purple Grackle, 8; American Goldfinch, 1; Sharp- 
tailed Sparrow, 20; Seaside Sparrow, 6; Chipping Sparrow, 3; 
Song Sparrow, 6; Purple Martin, 12; Cliff Swallow, 3; Barn Swal- . 
low, 4; Brown Thrasher, 2; Long-billed Marsh Wren, 20; Robin, 6. 

CARLETON SCHALLER. 


New York City. 


Wilkinsburg, Allegheny County, Pa.—12 to 5 p. m., July 4, and 12 
to 5 July 8. Woodland stream, dry woods and upland fields. Area 
traversed about 40 acres. Exceedingly hot, with a 15 minute thun- 
der shower. Cardinal, 4; Wood Thrush, 5; Indigo Bunting, 3; 
Song Sparrow, 6; American Crow, 1; Oven-bird, 3; Northern Yel- 
Iow-throat, 11; Field Sparrow, 3; Red-winged Blackbird, 4; Gold- 
finch, 6; Wood Pewee, 3; Grasshopper Sparrow, common; Cow- 
bird, 5; Towhee, 7; Yellow-breasted Chat, 2; Red-eyed Vireo, 
common; Catbird, 3; Louisana Water-Thrush, 1; Chimney 
Swift, common; Kentucky Warbler, 14; Black-throated Blue 
Warbler, 2; Yellow-throated Vireo, 3; Least Flycatcher, 1; 
Chipping Sparrow, common; Pheebe, 1; Meadowlark, 8; 
Chickadee, 5; Redstart, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 5; No. Flicker, 3; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; House Wren, 9; Crested Flycatcher, 1; 
Kingbird, 3; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Mourning Dove, 1; Bob- 
white, 1; Black-billed Cuckco, 2; Pigeon Hawk, 1; Scarlet Tana- 
ger, 2; Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 3; Baltimore: Oriole, 1; Barn 
Swallow, common; Warbling Vireo, 1; Green-crested Flycatcher, 
4; Purple Martin, 3; Bluebird, 2; American Robin, common; Caro- 
lina Wren, 2; Yellow Warbler, common; Cerulean Warbler, 1; 
Nighthawk, 4; Vesper Sparrow, common. Nests discovered.— 
Ovenbird, 2 young, 1 egg; 1 Cowbird’s egg; Indigo Bunting, 3 
young; Indigo Bunting, 3 eggs. C. LEON BRUMBAUGH. 


Southern Hamilton Township, Mercer Co., N. J.—July 4, 1905. 
12 hours; start, 5:30. Weather fine, except heavy fog early in 
a.m. 60 species; about 56 individuals. Green Heron, 2; Spotted 
Sandpiper, 4; Killdeer, 7; Bob-white, 2; Mourning Dove, 4; Tur- 
key Vivlture, 9; Broad-winged Hawk, 2; American Sparrow Hawk, 
2; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 3; Belted Kingfisher, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 3; Northern Flicker, 13; Chimney Swift, 46; Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird, 1; Kingbird, 4; Crested Flycatcher, 3; Phcebe, 1; 
Wood Pewee, 12; Green-crested Flycatcher, 5; Blue Jay, 6; Amer- 
ican Crow, 8; Cowbird, 3; Red-winged Blackbird, 12; Meadowlark, 
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9; Orchard Oriole, 7; Purple Grackle, 13; American Goldfinch, 2; 
Vesper Sparrow, 5; Grasshopper Sparrow, 10; Chipping Sparrow, 
19; Field Sparrow, 8; Song Sparrow, 43; Towhee, 6; Cardinal, 6; 
Rose-breasted. Grosbeak, 1; Indigo Bunting, 9; Scarlet Tanager, 
2; Purple Martin, 7; Barn Swallow, 11; Bank Swallow, 16 Rough- 
winged Swallow, 7; Red-eyed Vireo, 26; Warbling Vireo, 2; Yel- 
low-throated Vireo, 6; White-eyed Vireo, 5; Black and White 
Warbler, 3; Yellow Warbler, 1; Oven-bird, 8; No. Yellow-throat, 5; 
American Redstart, 4; Catbird, 14; Brown Thrasher, 2; Carolina 
Wren, 1; House Wren, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 16; Carolina Chickadee, 10; Wood Thrush, 6; Robin, 95; 
Bluebird, 12. CHARLES H. ROGERS. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


Many times local papers, or even the large dailies, contain 
notices of the wholesale destruction of birds by severe storms. 
Only occasionally are such notices found in scientific papers. 
It is true that one cannot always believe press notices, partic- 
ularly when they are of a sensational character. Our Weather 
Bureau is chiefly concerned with meteorology, but it is gratify- 
ing to notice that reports of observation are accompanied by 
Some mention of the effects of storms upon crops and animals. 
Such reports may be supposed to be accurate. Everybody 
believes that weather, whether in the form of a severe storm, 
cr a period of unusual hot, or cold, or wet, or dry weather, 
has its immediate effect upon animals as sensitive as birds are 
to weather. 

The infermation called for is twofold: First, personal tes- 
timony of any marked effect of any sort of weather on the 
birds. Second, clippings, or references to notices in papers 
net scientifically inclined, of the effects of weather on birds. 
The editor particularly desires information regarding press 
notices, or verbal information, concerning the effect of weath- 
er, in the form of severe storms or heavy winds, upon the Pas- 
senger Pigeons when they were so vastly numerous ; and upon 
Bob-white -and any of the grouse. The object is to gather to- 
gether as much of such information as possible while it can 
be obtained. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 
WIDOW HUMMER. 
BY FRANK BRUEN. 


May 30, 1900.—The writer and his bird-partner, while taking an 
“all day with the birds,” paused to eat their picnic breakfast in a 
but little used stcre quarry, just off the the country road. There 
was a forest upon the east, and bushes, small trees, and a small ap- 
ple orchard formed the remaining boundaries. Perched upon the 
granite walls we had an admirable place to see and hear the many 
birds. Scarlet Tanagers (whose nest we found later), Rose-breast- 
ed Grosbeaks, Redstarts and Ovenbirds, Chestnut-sided Warblers 
and Wood Thrushes were particularly in evidence. 

All at once a male humming bird appeared upon the dead top of 
an apple tree, a female being seen scon afterwards upon one of the 
steel guy ropes attached to the derrick. During that summer we 
stopped many times to visit Mr. and Mrs. Hummer, and although 
we never found the nest, cne cr the other bird was always in evi- 
dence on the favorite perches. 

Next year we went there again to renew our acquaintance, and 
perchance to find the little home; but alas, sorrow had come to the 
pocr little female and her mate was never seen; but the pathetic 
little figvre of the faithful, lonely widow was nearly always seen 
perched upon cne of the ropes or the apple tree. Many were our 
queries. Had the male ceserted his mate? Was he dead? We 
preferred to think him cead. 

In 1902, we were eager to know if the little “widow,” as we al- 
ways called her, would still remain faithful to her lost love—but 
we visited the place in vain—she was seen no more by us. Had 
she died or gone off with a new mate? Quien sabe? 

Bristol, Conn., Dec. 1904. 


THE LOUISIANA WATER-THRUSH IN PHILADELPHIA IN 
SUMMER. 


BY CHARLES H. ROGERS. 


On June 14th, the only day this year, so far, that I have hunted 
on the Wissahickcn Creek, I found two of this species (Seiurus- 
motacilla) cn the left bank of that stream, just above the Valley 
Green Hotel. With beaks full of food they chirped continually in 
protest at my presence, and altogether showed plainly that they 
had young in the immediate vicinity. 

A nest recorded by Mr. H. K. Jamison (O. & O., 1891) is the only 
other breeding record inside the city line with which 1 am ac- 
quainted. It also was on the Wissahickon. 

Crosswicks, N. J. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The editcr spent a profitable and pleasant week, from August 
26 to September 2, inclusive, with Dr. T. M. Tayler, on a sailing 
cruise among the islands of Lake Erie. The object of this cruise 
was to determine, if possible, whether cr not the birds actually 
eress Lake Erie by this half land route in preference to crossing 
the broad expanse of water elsewhere. The most favorable point 
for this work proved to be the south pcint of Pelee Island, where 
most of the time was spent. The werk was planned to be done in 
conjunction with Messrs. B. H. Swales and P. A. Taverner, of De- 
troit, and A. B. Klug and W. E. Saunders, of Ontario, who were to 
make cobservaticns upon the southern pcint of Point Pelee, but it 
was not found possible to join forces. A report upon the work ac- 
complished may be lecked fcr in the December number of this 
Bulletin, cr in the next number of the Michigan Bulletin. 


The proposed July All Day Werk did not call many into the field. 
The weather at Oberlin was too stormy, during the first week of 
that month, to make field werk practicable. We may hope fcr bet- 
ter weather and a larger number of lists next July. 


It is not to early tco begin planning for the winter work. It is 
always interesting to make at least three field studies during De- 
cember for the purpose of determining what species may linger in- 
to the month, and what species are tardy about arriving from the 
north. If the later records are clearly understood, these December 
records are of great importance. It is essential to know when win- 
ter has really begun. 


The editor is obliged to announce that the department of Publi- 
cations Received must go over until the next Bulletin. Several pa- 
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pers of more than usual interest and value have been -received, 
which merit more attention than it has been possible to give them 
during the broken summer time. 


Members of the Wilson Ornithological Club should not fail to 
remember the annual election of officers. The constitution pro- 
vides that nominations for officers should be made during the 
month of September. If notices from the Secretary have not 
reached you do not wait but send a full nomination card to Lynds 
Jones, Oberlin, Ohio, at once. Your interest shown in the Club in 
this way will be a great encouragement to the officers. 








